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The  cover  picture  is  a  scene  at  the  great  Unity  Rally  held  in  Johan¬ 
nesburg  on  May  4,  1947  when  Africans  and  Indians  pledged  a 
joint  fight  for  democratic  rights  and  condemned  the  South  African 
Government’s  failure  to  carry  out  the  ruling  of  the  United  Nations 
regarding  South  West  Africa  and  discrimination  against  Indians. 
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"It's  time  to  see  with  both  eyes  and  fight  with  both  fists.  Unless 
we  Americans  see  the  fight  for  democracy  in  South  Africa,  China 
and  the  whole  world  of  colonialism  as  part  of  our  own  struggles, 
we’ll  never  defeat  reaction  here  in  America says  Paul  Robeson, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  African  Affairs. 

Foreword 

T 

_L  HE  Union  of  South  Africa  is  one  of  the  world’s  gravest  danger  spots, 
in  the  same  class  with  Europe’s  Spain  and  America’s  Argentina. 

Led  by  General  Smuts,  the  ruling  class  among  the  two  million  white 
people  in  that  country,  using  the  racist  ideology  and  many  of  the  methods 
of  Nazism,  seek  to  maintain  their  domination  over  eight  million  Africans 
and  a  million  or  more  other  non-white  people,  all  of  whom  are  collectively 
called  “non-Europeans.” 

The  “non-Europeans ’  are  determined — with  a  desperation  mounting 
daily — to  free  themselves  from  this  domination,  which  spells  abject 
poverty,  degradation  and  death. 

The  danger  is  not  simply  what  is  happening  and  may  happen  with¬ 
in  South  Africa. 

The  “fixed  policy  to  maintain  white  supremacy  in  South  Africa” — 
the  words  are  those  of  General  Smuts — is  a  barrier  to  progress  and  peace 
throughout  the  whole  of  Africa,  and  stands  as  a  constant  threat  to  the 
people  of  Asia.  For  the  South  African  Dominion  strives — and  with  no 
small  success — to  impose  its  own  Color  Bar  regime  upon  the  rest  of  the 
Continent,  and  it  plays  an  Important  role  in  Britain’s  general  empire 
policy  and  military  strategy. 

Americans,  too,  have  good  reason  to  be  alert  to  the  danger  that  South 
Africa  represents.  Here  in  America,  as  elsewhere,  it  has  been  demonstrated 


time  and  again  that  there  can  be  no  easy  path  of  compromise  with  Jim 
Crowism  and  anti-Semitism.  You  either  stamp  it  out  or  you  permit  it  to 
spread.  We  can  no  more  afford  to  tolerate  White  Supremacy  Rule  in 
South  Africa  than  in  Mississippi  or  Alabama. 

White  South  Africa,  since  the  meeting  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
in  1946,  has  suddenly  become  aware  that  it  cannot  ignore  the  opinion 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  government  is  on  the  defensive.  It  seeks 
to  hide  its  guilt  behind  the  pomp  and  show  of  a  Royal  Visit. 

A  vigorous  propaganda  campaign  has  been  launched  for  the  purpose 
of  blotting  out  the  ugly  facts  about  South  Africa  now  coming  to  the  notice 
of  the  world.  The  government  of  General  Smuts  has  assembled  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  150  photographs,  designed  to  “meet  adverse  criticism  abroad  of 
the  Union’s  treatment  of  its  Natives.” 

The  government  of  General  Smuts  has  also  published  and  circulated 
a  pamphlet  entitled  Searchlight  on  South  Africa's  Native  Policy,  an 
attempt  at  self-vindication  so  clumsily  obvious  that  even  South  African 
journals  friendy  to  the  Smuts  regime  have  laughed  at  it.  “Throwing  dust 
in  the  eyes  of  U.N.O.”  is  one  South  African  reviewer’s  characterization 
of  the  government’s  pamphlet. 

In  “Seeing  is  Believing”  the  Council  on  African  Affairs  portrays 
what  the  South  African  Government  dares  not  reveal — the  TRUTH  about 
the  non-Europeans  in  South  Africa  and  how  they  feel  about  their  condition. 

America  must  support  the  fight  of  millions  of  Africans  to  make  Afri¬ 
ca  and  the  world  safe  from  “ White  Supremacy 


The  Council  on  African  Affairs 
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To  most  Americans  South  Africa  is  the  land  of 
fabulous  wealth  of  gold  and  diamonds.  To  Africans 
it  is,  above  all,  the  land  of  the  Color  Bar. 

Madam  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit,  now  Indian  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  spoke  truly  when  she  told 
the  United  Nations  that  South  Africa’s  Color  Bar 
dominates  and  oppresses  Africans  in  that  country 
“from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.” 

The  African  pays  taxes  but  he  cannot  vote  with  the 
whites  or  hold  office  in  either  the  national  Parliament, 
provincial,  or  municipal  Councils.  Those  who  make 
the  laws  and  rule  the  country  have  as  their  primary 
aim  to  “keep  the  African  in  his  place” — to  labor  for 
the  European,  or  white  man. 

Democratic  rights  in  South  Africa  exist  for  Euro¬ 
peans  only.  Indeed,  the  best  land,  the  best  jobs,  the 
best  education  and  health  facilities,  the  best  of  every¬ 
thing  in  South  Africa  is  reserved  for  Europeans  only. 

The  only  thing  to  which  Africans  and  other  non¬ 
whites  have  free  access  without  discrimination  is 

menial  labor. 

Yes,  it  is  true  that  a  great  many  American  Negroes 
are  in  much  the  same  status.  But  there  is  a  difference 
— a  BIG  difference. 

You  can  get  some  conception  of  the  difference  if 
you  can  imagine  the  state  law  of  Mississippi  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  Federal  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  John  E.  Rankin  of  Mississippi  in  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  aided  and  abetted  by  his  Ku  Klux  Klan  friends 
in  full  charge  of  Congress,  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
Supreme  Court.  ...  Or  perhaps  you’d  rather  not 
try  to  imagine  such  a  thing. 


Notice  on  a  public  swimming  pool  at 
Parys,  Orange  Free  State,  South  Africa. 


THIS  LIFT  IS  FOR  EUROPEANS  ONLY  I 

SERVICE  LIFT  IS  PROVIDED  FOR  TRADESMEN,1 
NON-EUROPEANS,  PRAMS  8c  DOGS . 

ncTha wkers^ldwed. 

L..  ■  ■  '  '  •  ■  '  .  ' 


A  typical  South  African  sign  over  an 
elevator  entrance  at  Park  Court,  an  apart¬ 
ment  house  on  Twist  Street,  Johannesburg. 
Everywhere,  even  on  park  benches,  is  the 
sign:  “For  Europeans  Only.” 


Africans  in  Johannesburg  may  not  ride  on 
modern  street  cars  like  the  one  at  left; 
they  must  line  up  to  crowd  into  inferior 
Jim  Crow  street  cars. 


Except  in  certain  cases  such 
as  domestic  servants  where 
a  special  permit  is  granted, 
Africans  cannot  reside  with¬ 
in  the  cities.  They  live  in 
segregated  “locations”  or 
“townships”  some  miles  out¬ 
side  the  city.  Morning  and 
night  there  is  the  trek  of 
thousands  to  and  from  work 
in  the  city. 
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“We 

Want 

Land” 


The  first  step  in  the  oppression  and  exploitation 
of  the  Bantu  by  the  white  settlers  in  South  Africa 
was  to  take  away  his  land,  upon  which  as  herdsman 
and  farmer  he  depended  for  his  subsistence.  This 
action  deprived  him  of  his  economic  independence 
and  forced  him  to  labor  for  the  white  man’s  money. 
Money  was  required  not  only  to  satisfy  his  wants  but 
to  pay  the  taxes  which  the  white  man’s  government 
exacted  of  him. 

Instead  of  moving  freely  over  the  land — THEIR 
land — as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  before  the 
Dutch  and  British  came,  the  Africans  found  them¬ 
selves  restricted  by  law  to  small  tracts  of  land  called 
“Reserves.” 

The  rural  whites  or  Europeans  in  South  Africa  are 
less  than  one-sixth  the  number  of  rural  Africans,  but 
they  have  over  seven  times  as  much  land  as  the  Afri- 
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upon  maize  (corn),  but  he  cannot  now  grow  half 
enough  even  of  this  to  meet  his  needs.  Chronic  starva¬ 
tion  turns  into  famine  when  periods  of  drought  dry 
up  the  land. 

Such  was  the  case  during  1945  and  1946.  Women 
waited  in  line  long  hours  to  receive  a  meagre  daily 
ration  of  %  of  a  pound  of  maize.  The  Council  on 
African  Affairs  sent  funds  and  large  quantities  of 
canned  food,  contributed  by  Americans,  to  help  re¬ 
lieve  the  Africans’  distress.  (The  South  African  Gov¬ 
ernment  required  the  payment  of  duty  on  the  food 
thus  sent  for  free  distribution ! ) 


cans.  Less  than  one  thousand  wealthy  white  farmers 
hold  more  land  than  do  the  entire  eight  million  Af¬ 
ricans.  In  the  Cape  Province,  which  has  the  largest 
and  most  crowded  “Native  Reserves,’  there  are  216 
acres  per  capita  for  whites  and  only  61/?  acres  per 
capita  for  the  Africans.  In  the  Transkei,  one-third 
of  the  African  peasant  families  have  no  land  for  culti¬ 
vation  whatsoever. 

For  the  Bantu  as  for  peasant  peoples  everywhere, 
land  hunger  is  coupled  with  starvation,  widespread 
disease  and  abnormally  high  mortality  rates.  For 
food  the  South  African  Bantu  depends  almost  entirely 


Shanty 

Towns 


Driven  off  the  land,  the  Africans  must  shift 
for  themselves  as  best  they  can  in  slum  settle¬ 
ments  near  the  cities.  This  is  one  such  settle¬ 
ment,  Alexandra  Township,  near  Johannes¬ 
burg,  inhabited  by  70,000  African  squatters. 
Periodically  the  police  swoop  down  and  force 
the  squatters  to  move  somewhere  else. 


■ 


Describing  the  Alexandra  settlement,  the  Rev, 
Michael  Scott,  a  white  clergyman  who  defied  South 
African  law  by  going  and  living  among  the  Afri¬ 
cans  there,  said: 

“A  vast  ‘urban  area'  has  grown  up  with  hundreds 
of  little  streets  and  houses  made  of  sackcloth  and 
old  tin  cans.  Without  water  or  lighting,  without 
any  police  or  drains  or  latrines,  with  enormous 
mounds  of  accumulating  rubbish  comprising  the 
entrails  of  oxen,  human  excreta  and  decaying 
garbage,  these  African  people  have  yet  been  trying 
to  provide  some  sort  of  social  organization  for 
themselves,  some  form  of  discipline  and  order. 

“.  .  .  Family  life  amounts  to  nothing  more  than 
eating  and  sleeping  in  inadequate  shelter  from  the 
weather,  men,  women  and  children  all  sleeping  on 
the  floor  of  the  hut  in  many  cases.  When  the  rains 
come  the  roofs  leak  and  streams  run  down  the 
hillside  often  through  the  middle  of  the  huts,  and 
children  can  be  seen  lying  on  mattresses  entirely 
surrounded  by  running  water. 

“There  is  no  education  for  the  children.  .  .  .  The 
narrow  streets  and  zig  zag  lanes  and  rubbish 
heaps  are  the  schools  and  playgrounds  of  these 
children.  .  .  . 

“Here  we  have  a  situation  in  which  the  poorest 
and  most  uneducated  and  untrained  section  of  the 
people  have  neither  land  nor  homes  in  which  to 
bear  their  young.  They  are  denied  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  needs  of  the  most  primitive  existence.  .  .  . 

“They  have  been  regarded  as  our  raw  materials 
have  been  regarded  as  an  endless  field  for  exploita¬ 
tion.  the  residue  to  he  discarded  as  useless  refuse.” 


(Above)  This  is  what  “home"  is  for  these  African 
kids.  (Below)  Congested  conditions  in  a  "hostel,” 
temporary  lodging  house,  in  one  of  the  municipal 
compounds  for  Africans  in  Johannesburg.  These 
dark,  dingy  quarters  are  occupied  day  and  night  by 
lodgers  working  on  different  shifts. 
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“Down  With  Pass  Laws” 

To  give  government  and  employers  full  control  over  the 
Africans,  there  is  the  Pass  System. 

A  black  man  may  be  accosted  by  the  police  at  any  time, 
anywhere,  and  be  asked  to  produce  any  one  of  a  dozen  or  more 
passes.  These  passes  are  legal  documents,  officially  signed,  author¬ 
izing  him  to  leave  his  reserve,  to  travel  on  the  train,  to  look  for 
work  in  the  city,  to  visit  any  African  residence  area  other  than 
his  own,  to  be  on  the  street  between  9:00  P.M.  and  4:00  A.M., 
to  prove  that  he  is  employed,  or  that  he  has  paid  his  poll  tax, 
etc.,  etc. 

Indiscriminate  arrests  of  thousands  of  Africans,  guilty  only 
of  lacking  one  or  more  of  these  passes,  occur  monthly  in  the 
cities  of  South  Africa.  In  1945,  74,109  Africans  were  convicted 
and  sentenced  for  this  one  “crime.”  This  was  12,000  more  than 
in  1936. 

To  the  8,000,000  Africans  ( and  Indians  in  Natal  Province, 
too,  who  must  also  carry  passes),  the  Pass  System  is  one  of  the 
most  hated  of  South  Africa’s  Color  Bar  practices. 


A  demonstration  in  Cape  Town  against 
the  Pass  Laws.  and.  below,  a  sample 
of  one  of  the  several  passes  Africans 
must  constantly  carry  and  produce  on 
demand. 
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A  typical  scene  outside  the  Johannesburg  pass  office.  Thousands  of  working  hours 
are  wasted  every  day  as  Africans  in  search  of  employment  line  up  to  get  their  passes 
properly  certified.  They  know  that  if  they  don't  have  their  passes,  the  police  will 
be  after  them,  and  they  may  be  sentenced  to  penal  labor  if  they  can't  pay  their  fines. 
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Cheap  Labor 
in  the 
Gold  Mines 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  African  wage-earners 
in  South  Africa — about  400,000  of  them— work  in  the 
gold  mines.  And  the  mine  operators  are  constantly 
on  the  search  for  more  workers,  especially  now  that 
newly  discovered  mines  are  being  opened  up  in  the 
Orange  Free  State. 

Agents  of  the  mining  companies  recruit  workers 
from  the  “Native  Reserves,”  South  Africa’s  reservoir 
of  cheap  labor,  from  the  neighboring  British  and 
Portugese  colonies,  and  from  as  far  north  as  the 
Belgian  Congo.  The  recruits  sign  work  contracts  of 
nine  months  or  longer. 


The  recruiting  and  migratory  labor  systems  used 
by  the  mines  do  extreme  harm  both  to  the  workers 
and  to  the  families  left  behind.  They  mean  the  de¬ 
struction  of  African  family  and  community  life.  The 
loss  of  the  most  able-bodied  men  means  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  farming  and  the  increased  scarcity  of  food 
among  the  Africans. 

For  the  duration  of  their  contracts  the  workers 
live  under  strictest  control  in  prison-like  barracks 
called  compounds  at  the  mines,  completely  separated 
from  their  wives  and  children  and  from  all  normal 
social  activity.  Naturally,  as  a  result,  many  become 
greatly  demoralized. 

The  compounds  provide  tiers  of  bunks,  cement  ones 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  picture  on  the  opposite  page, 
and  little  else  in  the  way  of  living  “comforts.”  The 
men  are  fed  twice  a  day,  before  and  after  their  nine- 
hour  work-  shift  in  the  mines.  The  food  is  at  best 
unappetizing  and  often  so  bad  that  the  workers  have 
gone  on  hunger  strikes. 

Many  of  the  workers  come  to  the  mines  believing 
what  the  recruiting  agents  have  told  them  about  the 
possibility  of  earning  large  sums  of  money  and  being 
able  to  start  a  new  independent  life.  At  the  end  of 
their  contract,  they  return  home  broken  in  spirit  and 
health. 


Bringing  in  a  new 
batch  of  recruits 
to  one  of  the  gold 

mines. 


This  room  in  a  mining  compound  ac¬ 
commodates  40  men.  Below  are  workers 
lined  up  waiting  to  come  up  out  of  the 
mines  at  change  of  shifts.  Working 
thousands  of  feet  underground,  many 
men  contract  tuberculosis  and  other  dis¬ 
eases. 


Pay  Day  at  the  Mines.  As  the  workers  are  paid  off, 
there  are  government  tax  collectors  waiting  for  them. 
If  the  men  cannot  show  the  proper  tax  receipts  they 
must  pay  their  £1  ($4)  poll  tax  on  the  spot. 

That  makes  quite  a  hole  in  the  pay  envelope  when 
wages  average  only  about  50  cents  a  day,  $12  a  month. 

Yes,  50  cents  a  day  wages  for  workers  who  produce 
annually  gold  valued  at  nearly  a  half  billion  dollars, 
and  which  in  1945  yielded  $52,000,000  to  shareholders 
(many  of  whom  have  Wall  Street  addresses). 

The  Africans’  wages  have  remained  at  practically 
the  same  level  for  the  past  forty  years.  The  mine 
operators  have  a  binding  agreement  among  themselves 
not  to  exceed  a  fixed  maximum  wage. 

Are  there  white  workers  in  the  gold  mines?  Yes, 
about  one-tenth  the  number  of  black  workers.  But 
their  total  wages  come  to  much  more  than  that  of  the 
black  workers.  The  white  mine  workers  average  $4.50 
a  day.  And  yet,*  except  for  those  at  the  very  top  level 
of  engineers  and  skilled  technicians,  the  white  work¬ 


ers’  tasks  can  be  performed  and  frequently  are  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Africans — but  the  wage  differential  re¬ 
mains,  nevertheless. 

African  Workers  Strike  for  Higher  Wages.  Trade 
union  organization  among  the  African  mine  workers 
is  forbidden  and  ruthlessly  suppressed.  Nevertheless, 
they  have  formed  a  union.  And  in  August,  1946,  the 
whole  of  white  South  Africa  was  shocked  and  dis¬ 
mayed  when  upwards  of  60,000  of  these  African  work¬ 
ers  went  on  strike,  closing  down  several  of  the  mines. 

The  workers  were  tired  of  having  their  appeals  for 
better  wages  and  working  conditions  ignored  year 
after  year.  They  demanded  a  minimum  daily  wage 
of  10  shillings  ($2.00). 

The  government  moved  into  action  quickly — not 
to  provide  arbitration,  but  to  crush  the  strike.  Truck- 
loads  of  armed  police  by  the  thousands  were  rushed 
to  the  struck  mines.  After  a  week  the  strike  was  over. 
Bullets  and  police  batons  had  broken  it. 
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“The  African  mine  strike  has  revealed  the  face  of  Fascist  South  Africa  in  all  its  ugliness,”  stated  The 
Democrat,  a  South  African  magazine.  “Scenes  have  been  witnessed  reminiscent  of  Nazi  Germany  or  Fascist 
Italy — trade  union  leaders  arrested,  police  bands  swooping  down  on  trade  union  headquarters  and  removing 
files,  pamphlets  and  printing  machinery,  a  ceaseless  stream  of  propaganda  intended  to  rouse  the  maximum  of 
fear  and  race  prejudice,  and  to  cap  all,  an  actual  exaltation  and  glorification  of  brutality  as  ‘strong  measures’.” 


Here  are  some  scenes 
which  give  a  faint  idea  of 
how  the  police  chased  and 
beat  the  strikers.  Obvious¬ 
ly,  pictures  showing  the 
full  extent  of  the  police 
brutality  are  not  easy  to 
procure. 
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THE  NATAL  MERCURY,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  28,  1947. 


No  Rights 
for 

Black  Labor 

On  the  large  European-owned  farms  of  South  Africa  slave  labor  con¬ 
ditions  are  common.  Wages  are  as  low  as  10  shillings  ($2.00)  a 
month.  While  there  is  an  occasional  momentary  scandal  when  a 
particularly  barbaric  case  of  peonge  and  brutal  oppression  is  uncov¬ 
ered,  the  system  of  cheap  labor  for  the  farms  as  on  the  mines  is  an 
officially  accepted  practice. 

The  government  has,  indeed,  resorted  to  rounding  up  and  turning 
over  to  the  white  farmers  the  so-called  “vagrant  Natives”  who  come 
into  South  Africa  from  other  territories  without  the  proper  passes  and 
work  credentials.  Workers  on  the  road  hunting  employment,  like  the 
group  pictured  below,  are  subject  to  be  picked  up  and  assigned  to  farm 
labor  whether  they  like  the  wages  or  not. 

In  urban  centers  the  industrial  color  bar  relegates  Africans  to 
un-skilled  labor  and  wage  rates,  no  matter  what  their  qualifications 
may  be.  And  they  are  by  law  barred  from  bargaining  collectively  or 
going  on  strike. 

Legislation  now  pending  would  place  even  more  shackles  on  Af¬ 
rican  workers — a  $2,000  fine  and  3  years’  imprisonment  for  striking, 
and  $400  fine  plus  one  year  in  jail  for  organizing  or  even  belonging 
to  a  trade  union  that  includes  both  Africans  and  non-Africans.  The 
proposed  law  has  been  likened  to  Hitler’s  Labor  Front  Law. 


TREATED 

LIKE 

SLAVES 


Conditions  akin  to  slave  -y  exist 
on  some  farms  in  the  Bethal 
district  of  the  Transvaal,  says  our 
Johannesburg  correspondent,  who 
reveals  evidence  disclosed  by 
various  authorities  and  supported 
by  a  report  after  'a  visit  to  the 
area  by  the  Rev.  Michael  Scott  (a 
Transvaal  clergyman  who  has 
appealed  in  Durban  Courts  as  a 
passive  resister). 

The  Anglican  Church  Diocesan 
Church  in  a  report'  on  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  district  in  1944  said 
that  “contract  labourers  were 
shared  out  in  lots  of  10-20,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  farm,  and 
housed  in  any  available  farm 
T>uilding,  the  area  being  policed 
by  Swazi  or  Basuto  indunas.  The 
Natives  were  not  let  out  except 
to  go  to  work  unless  accompanied 
by  an  induna.  Wages  varied  from 
lOd.  to  Is.  6d.  a  day.  Contract 
labourers  moved  only  at  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  will  and  could  not  get 
to  the  magistrate  unless  they 
escaped.  These  practices  were 
leading  to  the  kind  of  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  labourer  characteristic 
of  the  worst  periods  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  industrial  revolution.'” 

Within  five  months  in  1944  there 
were  two  cases  where  Indunas  in 
the  Bethal  area  were  charged 
with  flogging  Native  labouers  to 
death.  Last  June  the  Bethal 
;  magistrate  criticised  a  case  as 
“  disclosing  conditions  tantamount 
to  slave  driving.  On  a  fram  of 
200  morgen  25  Native  labourers 
were  employed  and  driven  to  do 
their  work  by  sjambOk.” 

SHIVERING 

Mr.  Scott,  visiting '  Bethal  a  few 
days  ago,  found  Vcoooaete-floored 
brickhuts  with  iroh  barred  holes 
for  windows,  no’  .  blankets  or 
mattresses’^for  newly  arrived  re¬ 
cruits.  A  Nyasa  Native  in  cotton 
shirt  and  shorts,  shivering  in  the 
winter  night  cold,  said  he  had  j 
been  flogged  by  a  farm  foreman 
and  run  away 

He  went  to  a  farm  where  be 
found  about  50  men  huddled  round 
open  fires  with  no  blankets  and 
only  three  or  four  mattresses  in  all 
Sacks  were  their  working  domes 
and  they  had  no  boots,  though? 
the  employer  had  issued  greats* 
coats. 


What  about  Education? 

The  above  is  a  classroom  of  the  Denver  Colored 
School  in  Johannesburg.  The  building  was  condemned 
as  a  stable  for  cows  two  years  ago.  Today  it  serves 
as  a  school  for  34  non-European  kids. 

As  you  can  see  by  their  faces  there  is  a  keen  alert¬ 
ness  and  eagerness  to  learn.  That  is  true  of  Africans 
in  general,  adults  as  well  as  children.  Education,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  fit  into  the  scheme  of  maintaining  a 
large  permanent  supply  of  cheap  labor. 

A  South  African  Government  report  in  1935  stated: 
“The  education  of  a  white  child  prepares  him  for  a 
life  in  a  dominant  society,  and  the  education  of  a 
black  child  for  a  subordinate  society.” 

Until  recently  the  entire  cost  of  African  education 
in  South  Africa,  notwithstanding  all  the  wealth  pro¬ 


duced  in  that  country,  was  met  out  of  the  taxes  paid 
by  Africans.  Today  the  government’s  education  budget 
for  Europeans  is  five  times  that  for  non-Europeans, 
even  though  there  are  over  four  times  as  many  non- 
Europeans  as  Europeans  in  the  country. 

There  is  one  school  for  every  430  Europeans,  one 
for  every  900  Indians  and  Colored  (racially  mixed), 
and  one  for  every  1,850  Africans.  The  main*  burden 
of  African  education  is  left  to  the  missionaries. 

Less  than  40  per  cent  of  African  school-age  children 
get  any  education  whatsoever,  and  only  for  one  per 
cent  of  these  is  there  education  beyond  the  most 
elementary  level.  White  children  receive  free,  com¬ 
pulsory  education;  the  education  of  the  African  child 
is  neither  compulsory  nor  free. 
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Indians  Also  Fight  The  Color  Bar 


South  Africa’s  280,000  Indians  are  subject  to  man) 
of  the  same  discriminations  that  Africans  experience. 
Their  protests  rose  to  new  heights  last  year  when  the 
South  African  Parliament  passed  the  Asiatic  Land 
Tenure  and  Indian  Representation  Act. 

The  Act  barred  Indians  from  owning  or  occupying 
land  or  property  except  in  certain  prescribed  areas 
set  aside  for  them,  and  provided  that  Indians  should 
vote  on  a  separate  roll  for  Europeans  to  represent 
them  in  Parliament. 

Immediately  upon  passage  of  the  Act  the  Indians 
began  a  Passive  Resistence  campaign  against  it.  Many 
of  them,  particularly  among  the  poorly  paid  sugar 


workers  of  Natal,  already  lived  in  miserable  slums. 
They  refused  to  be  forced  into  ghettos. 

Groups  of  volunteers  including  white  liberals  and 
Africans  set  up  tents  on  land  from  which  the  law  bar¬ 
red  them,  and  remained  there  until  the  police  came 
and  took  them  off  to  jail.  As  one  batch  of  volunteers 
was  arrested,  a  new  batch  took  their  place. 

The  campaign  went  on  despite  the  provocations  and 
assaults  of  white  hoodlums.  Nearly  2,000  people  were 
sentenced  and  jailed  during  the  first  year  of  protest. 

But  a  tremendous  victory  was  won  for  all  non- 
Europeans  when  the  South  African  case  was  brought 
before  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in  the 
fall  of  1946. 


Below:  in  Durban’s  slum  area  the  only  water  a  little  Indian  girl  can 
find  is  in  an  exposed  make-shift  tank.  Opposite  page :  (at  top)  the 
scene  at  the  beginning  of  the  Resistance  Campaign  when  Indians  en¬ 
camped  in  violation  of  the  law  on  a  vacant  plot  at  the  corner  of  Umbilo 
Road  and  Gale  Street,  Durban;  (at  bottom)  an  open-air  rally  of  the 
Indian  Resisters. 


In  response  to  the  fervent  and  cogent  appeal  made 
by  Madam  Pandit,  leader  of  the  Indian  Government’s 
delegation,  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on 
December  8,  1946,  by  a  vote  of  31  against,  21  for,  and 
2  abstentions,  rejected  the  request  of  General  Smuts 
that  the  question  of  discrimination  against  Indians  in 
South  Africa  be  referred  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice — a  means  of  shelving  the  question. 

The  Assembly  then  approved,  by  vote  of  32  for, 
15  against,  and  6  abstentions,  the  resolution  noting 
the  charge  of  discrimination  and  requesting  the  South 
African  and  Indian  Governments  to  report  to  the  next 


meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  steps  taken 
to  remove  the  grievance.  (The  United  States  delega¬ 
tion,  incidentally,  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  both  of 
these  votes. ) 

Another  defeat  was  handed  Smuts  and  South  African 
White  Supremacy  when  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
on  December  14,  1946,  by  vote  of  37-0  with  6  absten¬ 
tions,  rejected  the  demand  for  the  annexation  of  the 
mandate  territory  of  South  West  Africa  to  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  and  instead  requested  that  South 
West  Africa  be  brought  under  the  Trusteeship  super¬ 
vision  of  the  United  Nations. 
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The  expressions  on  the  faces  of  General  Smuts  and 
his  South  African  colleagues  express  better  than  words 
their  reaction  to  the  turn  of  events  at  the  General 
Assembly  meeting. 

General  Smuts,  apparently  anticipating  the  way  the 
vote  would  go,  departed  abruptly  for  home  before  the 
final  vote  on  the  Indian  issue  was  taken.  To  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  white  South  Africans  the  Prime  Minister 
gave  every  explanation  except  the  true  one  as  to  what 


had  happened  at  the  U.N.  meeting.  But  he  could  not 
hide  his  mortification  that  world  opinion  did  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  South  African  way  of  life. 

There  were  indignant  demands  in  the  South  African 
Parliament  for  withdrawal  from  the  U.N.  But  Smuts 
was  too  smart  for  that.  He  preferred  to  avoid  an  open 
break  with  the  U.N.,  even  though  the  Government  flat¬ 
ly  rejected  the  General  Assembly’s  decisions. 


The  People  Support 
The  1).  N.  Decisions 


In  South  Africa  (this  page)  the  people  at 
great  gatherings  have  raised  their  hands, 
pledging:  "We  will  work  together  to  abolish 
the  Color  Bar"  (  bottom  picture)  ;  Dr.  G.  M. 
Naicker,  Dr.  A.  B.  Xuma  and  Dr.  Y.  iVI. 
Dadoo,  leaders  of  the  major  Indian  and  Af¬ 
rican  organizations,  have  signed  the  same 
pledge  (center)  ;  and  Senator  H.  M.  Basner 
(center  figure  at  top)  has  continued  his  al¬ 
most  single-handed  fight  in  the  South  Afri¬ 
can  Parliament  on  behalf  of  non-European 
rights. 


And  in  the  U.S.A.  ( opposite  page )  the 
Council  on  African  Affairs  has  rallied  Amer¬ 
ican  support  by  giving  wide  publicity  to  the 
South  African  issues,  by  organizing  a  mass 
picketing  demonstration  in  front  of  the  South 
African  Consulate,  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
(top),  and  through  public  meetings,  one  of 
which  in  November,  1946,  was  addressed  by 
Madam  Pandit  and  other  distinguished  Indian 
and  South  African  leaders  (  bottom  ) . 
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There’s  much  more  to  be  told  about  South  Africa,  but  we’ve  come  to  the 
last  page. 

As  we  go  to  press  with  this  pamphlet,  the  1947  meeting  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  is  about  to  convene.  There  will  be  many  important  and 
pressing  matters  for  the  delegates  to  act  upon.  The  unfinished  business  re¬ 
garding  the  Union  of  South  Africa  must  be  counted  among  those  important 
questions. 

The  United  Nations  must  retain  South  Africa  on  its  agenda 
until  democracy  for  all  peoples  in  that  country  has  been  achieved. 


••  SHE'S  THREATENING  OUR  WAY  OF  LIFE  f " 


Now  Is  The  Time  To  Act! 


Let  the  United  Nations  and  the  U.S.  State  Department  Hear  from  the 
American  Public,  Urging 

•  Condemnation  of  the  South  African  Government  for  its  failure 
to  place  South  West  Africa  under  U.N.  trusteeship,  and  insistence 
that  this  he  done. 

•  Pressure  by  the  U.N.  for  immediate  correction  of  the  grievances 
of  Indians  in  South  Africa,  which  led  to  the  still  unsettled  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  governments  of  India  and  South  Africa,  and 
launching  of  a  U.N.  investigation  into  the  general  denial  of 
human  rights  to  non-white  peoples  in  South  Africa. 

•  Fidl  adherence  to  and  implementation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
U.N.  Charter  pertaining  to  colonial  and  minority  peoples. 

Help  toward  the  realization  of  these  democratic  objectives  by  writing 
yourself ,  and  getting  organizations  with  which  you  are  associated  to  send 
communications  supporting  the  above-mentioned  policies ,  to: 

Mr.  Trygve  Lie,  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations,  Lake 
Success,  N.  Y. 

Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Marshall,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Members  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations,  Fisk  Build¬ 
ing,  250  West  57th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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THE  COUNCIL  ON  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS,  organized  in  1937,  has  as  its  central  pur¬ 
pose  to  provide  an  accurate  understanding  of  Africa  and  its  people  and  to  stimulate  public 
opinion  and  action  toward  supporting  the  Africans’  struggle  for  security,  democracy  and 
freedom. 

Send  for  “The  Job  to  be  Done,”  explaining  the  specific  objectives  and  program  of 
the  Council. 


Some  Other  Publications  of  the  Council 

New  Africa,  monthly  bulletin  of  news  and  opinion  about  Africa. 
Telling  America  About  Africa. 

What  Do  the  People  of  Africa  Want ?  by  Mrs.  Paul  Robeson. 

8  Milion  Demand  Freedom!  What  About  It.  Gen.  Smuts ? 

Stop  South  Africa’s  Crimes,  by  W.  A.  Hunton 


.00  for  a  year. 


I  lie  library  of  the  Council  at  the  above  address  is  open  to  everyone  interested  in  the  study  of  African 
problems.  Bibliographies  of  recommended  material  for  reading  programs  are  available;  requests  for 
information  are  welcome. 


COUNCIL  ON  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS;  Inc. 

23  WEST  26TH  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  10,  NEW  YORK  •  MURRAY  H(LL  3-6209 


PAUL  ROBESON,  Chairman  •  W.  E.  B.  DU  BOIS,  Vice  Chairman  •  ESTELLE  M.  OSBORNE,  Treasurer 

October  7,  1948 


W.  A.  HUNTON,  Secretary 


Dear  Friend; 


The  Council  on  African  Affairs  wishes  to  announce  that  Max  Yergan  is  no 
longer  associated  with  the  organization  in  any  capacity* 

i he  long  disruption  of  the  Counoil’s  work  is  ended*  The  office  is  again 
open  and  functioning,  under  the  direction  of  Dr*  Hunton .  And  every  effort  is 
being  nade  to  carry  forward  the  organization’s  work  with  maximum  speed  and 
eff  io  iency  • 

17e  wish  you  to  understand  that  since  last  February  and  up  until  last  week 
the  present  officers  of  the  Council  were  unable  to  secure  access  to  the  records 
of  the  organization  and  mail  addressed  to  it*  If  your  communications  to  the 
Council  during  that  period  have  remained  unanswered  or  been  returned,  please 
aocept  our  apology  and  regret*  if  you  have  sent  a  subscription  or  contribution 
to  the  Council  and  received  no  acknowledgment  or  receipt,  please  let  us  know 
at  once,  giving  date  and  form  in  which  it  was  sent  and  to  whom  addressed* 

As  soon  as  possible,  we  plan  to  resume  publication  of  the  monthly  news 
bulletin,  NEW  AFRICA,  the  last  issue  of  which  appeared  January,  1948*  If  you 
are  a  subscriber  to  that  publication,  your  subscription  will  be  extended  to 
cover  the  number  of  issues,  as  published,  still  due  you*  Meanwhile,  you  will 
receive  releases  and  other  material  issued  by  the  Council* 

Africa  looms  large  today  in  A^glo-American  military  strategy,  in  the 
eoonomic  programs  of  the  Western-European  powers,  and  in  the  eyes  of  American 
Big  Business  looking  for  new  worlds  to  conquer* 

The  scope  of  the  Council’s  work,  the  number  of  people  it  can  reach  with 
its  information  and  program  of  action  for  African  freedom,  depends  upon  the 
ejdieirfc  to  w h icJu^u, a n d_  other  friends  of  the  organization  rally  to  its  support 
HQjlj  for  we  are  faced  with  heavy  financial  burdens  resulting"  from  the  litiga¬ 
tion  and  other  obligations  unfortunately  incurred  in  saving  the  Council  and 
keeping  its  objectives  uncompromised*  it  is  necessary  to  clear  up  these  debts 
quickly  and  equip  the  Council  so  that  it  can  expand  its  functions*  With  your 
help  m  car  do  this  and  push  ahead  without  delay  to  the  big  tasks  awaiting  the 
Counc il* 

The  cry  of  the  people  for  freedom  in  Africa,  Asia  and  elsewhere,  including 
in  our  own  Southern  United  States,  cannot  be  smothered  or  stilled.  It  becomes 
ever  more  insistent*  It  must  be  answered*  It  must  be  answered  by  the  pro¬ 
gressive  forces  here  in  America* 


Very  sincerely  yours. 


/PAUL,  ROBES  ON,  Chairman 

^  /j  *  /yW  h  Tc  %  i 

w/  A,  mJJfTON,  Secret* 


ry 


$ 


COUNCIL  ON  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS,  Inc. 

23  WEST  26TH  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  10.  ^IEW  YORK  •  MURRAY  HILL  3-7622 


PAUL  ROBESON.  Chairman  •  W.  E.  B.  DU  BOIS,  Wee  Chairman  •  ESTELLE  M.  OSBORNE,  Treasurer  •  W.  A.  HUNTON,  Secretary 


Dear  Eriendt 

The  South  African  delegation  to  the  ^nited  Nations  General  Assembly,  now 
meeting  in  Paris,  has  created  a  stir  by  openly  attacking  the  u.  N,  draft  con¬ 
vention  on  Hunan  Rights,  defying  criticism  of  £>outh  Africa's  vicious  racial 
discrimination  (worse  even  than  Mississippi's)  and  threatening  to  withdraw 
from  the  U.  N. 

What's  behind  this?  For  a  clear  and  direct  explanation,  copiously  illus¬ 
trated  with  photographs  from  South  Africa,  we  recommend  SEEING  IS  BELIEVING , - 
Here  is  the  Truth  about  South  Africa, 

This  pamphlet,  published  by  the  Council  on  African  Affairs,  explains  and 
shows  pic  tori  ally,  the  real  nature  of  the  callous,  ruthless  exploitation  and 
oppression  of  the  African  and  other  non-white  peoples  in  the  nion  of  South 
Africa.  The  pamphlet  also  tells  you  what  Americans  can  do  NOW  toward  helping 
to  fight  South  Africa's  growing  fascist  tyranny. 

Order  copies  for  your  friends,  for  your  club,  church  or  other  groups;  and 
for  immediate  sale  in  your  neighborhood  book  store.  (A  liberal  reduction  on 
quantity  orders  is  offered). 


Sincerely, 

WAlVbs  Hunton 

uopwal6  Secretary 


Send  _  copies  of 

(Single  copies  • 


ORDER  BLANK 


SEEING  IS  BEHEVING 
Here  is  the  Truth  about 

each;  orders  of  2  to 
20  or 


South  Africa 

19  copies  at  15^  each 
more  copies  at  10^  each 


Check  one  .....  Payment  enclosed 


Flease  bill  me 


Name ...«»*•< 
Aidress..... 
City  &  £one 


State 


(Send  34  postage  for  sample  copy) 


COUNCIL  OK  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS,  I  N  C . 


23  West  26  Street,  New  York  10,  IT.  Y* 


PAUL  ROBESOIT 
Chairman 


W.E.B.  DUBOIS 
Vice  Chafrmnn 


HSfELLS  K*  W.A.  HUNT  ON 

Treasurer  Soeretary 


FOR  HD  MEDIATE  RELEASE ,  September  28,  1948 

COUNCIL  URGES  JUST  AND  PROMPT 
DECISION  ON  ITALIAN  COLONIES 

) 

New  York— The  Council  on  African  Affairs  today  circulated  to  leaders  and 

organizations  throughout  the  country,  requesting  endorsement,  copies  ox  a 

petition  urging  that  "tho  United  States  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations,  m 

dealing  with  the  question  of  the  former  Italian  colonies,  remember  that  Africa 

belongs  to  the  Africans,  and  that  tho  paramount  considerations  should  be  ho  needs 

and  aspirations  of  tho  peoples  of  Libya,  Eritrea,  and  Somali lan a • 

The  petition  called  for  prompt  action  on  this  question  at  the  current  U.N. 

General  Assembly  meeting  in  Paris,-  U,S.  support  for  tho  plan  of  na  truly  inter* 

national  administration'  directly  responsible  to  the  United  Nations"  as  originally 
proposed  in  1945  by  then  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  and  now  endorsee,  wit  h  minor 

modifications,  by  tho  Soviet  Union;  and  tho  return  of  all  of  Eritrea,  if  not  also 

Italian  Somaliland,  to  Ethiopia— but  to  r.n  Ethiopia  free  of  British,  American,  or 

ether  foreign  domination. 

The  council’s  statement  criticized  the  backing  now  given  by  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  to  British  proposals  which  would,  if  adopted,  enlarge  that  country’s,  and 
incidentally  America’s,  sphere  of  control  in  North  and  Bast  Africa*  It  is  also 
urged  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  British  military  forces  in  these  areas. 

The  decision  to  seek  public  support  of  this  petition  was  made  at  t-e  semi¬ 
annual  membership  meeting  of  the  Council  on  African  Affairs  hold  in  New  York 
September  17,  with  tho  Chairman,  Paul  Robeson,  presiding. 

At  that  mooting  it  was  also  agreed  to  send  a  letter  to  the  N*A*A*C.P* 
National  Board  requesting  ro consideration  of  "its  ill-advised  aebion  in  severing 

the  tenure  of  Dr.  W.E.B.  DuBois,  "and  a  communication  to  the  State  Department 
demanding  a  "frank  and  unovasive  apology"  for  the  insult  to  tho  Minister  of 

Ethiopia,  Has  H.S.  Imru,  at  Constitution  Hall  in  Washington,  D.C.  when  ho  and  his 
party  were  asked  to  move  from  their  assigned  box  seats  to  another  section 

"reserved  for  his  race.” 

The  council  to  date  has  received  no  reply  or  acknowledgment  of  its  letter 
to  tho  State  Department*  A  copy  sent  the  Minister  of  Ethiopia,  hoover,  brought 
his  prompt  response  that  he  was  "very  i.MOh  appreciative"  of  tho  Council's 

expression  on  this  matter. 


